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THE YO SEMITE BOOK. 


Previous to 1864 the only actual settler and permanent resident in the 
Yalley was Mr. J. C. Lamon, who took up his lonely quarters there in 
1860 ; many persons had been there during the summer and numerous 
“claims” had been made, which were of course invalid under United 
States laws, as they were not accompanied by permanent residence, 
neither had the land ever been surveyed and brought into market, so that 
it was not open to preemption. 

At the time that the Governor’s proclamation was issued, taking 
possession of the Yalley, and appointing Commissioners to protect and 
manage it, there were several residents and numerous claims to various 
portions of the Yalley and to “improvements” which had been made there. 
These claimants the Commissioners were disposed to treat, and to recom- 
mend to be treated by the State, with all possible consideration. They went 
to the extent of their powers by offering Messrs. Hutchings and Lamon 
leases for ten years of the premises occupied by them, at a nominal rent. 
This liberal offer these gentlemen saw fit to decline, believing that tliev 
could work upon public sympathy, or in some way influence the Legis- 
lature to grant them better terms, or perhaps even to look with favor on 
their pretensions to get possession of the Yalley and hold it in fee simple. 
They appeared before the Legislature of 1867-8, the next one to that which 
had accepted the Congressional grant, and succeeded in procuring the 
passage of a bill giving them each 160 acres of land and asking Congress 
to confirm this action. It is now stated, however, that, by some clerical 
oversight, this bill did not actually become a law. Be that as it may, this 
action of the Legislature of California came up in Congress for endorsement, 
and a bill or resolution to that effect did actually pass the House ; but, 
reaching the Senate, was unfavorably reported on and left on file for 
future action. \\ hat this action may be it is, of course, impossible to 
say ; but what the result will be, if the bill passes, it will not be difficult 
to predict. The Yosemite Yalley, instead of being held by the State for 
the benefit of the peopl e, and “for public use, resort and pleasure,” as 
was solemnly promised, will become the property of private individuals 
and will be held and managed for private benefit and not for the public 
good. A s the tide of travel in the direction of this wonderful and unique 
locality increases, so will the vexations, restraints and annoying charges, 
which aie so universal at all places of great resort, be multiplied, and the 
Yosemite Yalley instead of being “a joy forever” will become, like 
Niagara Falls, a gigantic institution for fleecing the public. The screws 
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will be put on just as fast as the public can be educated into bearing the 
pressure. Instead of having every convenience for circulation m an 
about the Yalley, free trails, roads and bridges, with every facility offered 
for the enjoyment of nature in the greatest of her works unrestrained 
except by the requirements of decency and order, the public will find, 
if the ownership of the Yalley passes into private hands, that opportunity 
will be taken to levy toll at every point of view, on every trail, on every 
bridge and at every turning, while there will be no inducement to do 
anythin"' for the public accommodation, except that which may be mac e 
immediately available as a new means of raising a tax on the unfortunate 
traveller. Had the liberal policy inaugurated by the Legislature which 
accepted the grant (that of 1865-6) been carried out by its successor— a 
policy which involved only a very small expenditure of money— during 
the past season new trails and bridges would have been built, affording 
free access to every point of interest, and the present occupants of the 
Yalley would have been in undisturbed possession of their premises, 
where they might remain so long as they were willing to conform to the 
few simple regulations of the Commissioners, forbidding wanton damage 
to the trees, shrubs and flowers. Leases, on reasonable terms, would have 
been granted to such respectable parties as might apply for them, and 
multiplying facilities on every side would meet the increase of travel. 

It has been argued that the \ allej' is large, and that the ceding of a 
couple of patches of only 160 acres each to private parties will have no 
seriously injurious consequences — the bulk of the land would still remain 
in the hands of the Commissioners, to be managed for the benefit of the 
public. But there are only a little more than 1,100 acres of land in the 
Yalley, within the rocky talus, or debris fallen from the walls, and of this 
only a small portion is valuable land for pasturage and cultivation, as well 
as desirable on account of its convenience of situation. Thus the lioldeis of 
320 acres of land judiciously selected would, in point of fact, have almost 
a monopoly of the Yalley, especially as they would not be hampered by 
any restrictions and would be above all control by the Commissioners. 
But, more than this, the whole Yalley is already claimed, and if two of 
the claimants are to have their requests granted, the rest must be placed 
on the same footing : there would be neither justice nor reason in conceding 
160 acres each to Messrs. Lamon and Hutchings and not doing as much 
for others who made claims before either of these gentlemen. The whole 
Yalley must be inevitably given up to the claimants, if any portion of it 




